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There  are  not  many  men  living  today  who  can  talk  of  a personal  association  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Nearly  half  a century  has  passed  since  the  great  President  was  sacrificed,  more  than 
that  length  of  time  since  his  inauguration.  For  ten  years  prior  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  going  to  Wash- 
ington, perhaps  the  most  interesting  years  of  that  wonderful  life,  Charles  S.  Zane  practiced  law 
in  the  same  courts  with  him  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  knew  him  well.  Today  Judge  Zane 
is  more  than  an  octogenarian,  but  his  memories  are  vivid  and  that  chapter  of  his  long  and  useful 
life  in  which  Lincoln  was  an  inspiring  figure  is  the  most  precious  of  his  recollections.  Judge 
Zane  served  for  eight  years  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  after  the  first  state 
election  presided  for  several  years  in  the  State  Supreme  Court.  His  reminiscences,  which 
follow,  are  a valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Lincoln. 


IN  those  most  interesting  years  in  the  life 
of  President  Lincoln,  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  until  his 
election  to  the  presidency,  he  became 
a figure  of  national  importance,  whereas 
before  that  time  his  reputation  had  been 
hardly  more  than  local.  It  was  my  good 
fortune,  when  a young  man,  to  see  something 
of  his  daily  life  during  that  period.  On 
several  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  his  conduct  came  under  my  im- 
mediate observation.  I heard  the  famous 
address,  delivered  after  the  opponents  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  had  been  almost 
discouraged  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
I was  in  his  company  while  the  balloting  at 
the  Chicago  convention  was  in  progress 
and  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  nomi- 
nation. What  I remember  of  President 
Lincoln  may  have  some  interest  for  others. 

The  first  time  that  I saw  him  was  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  a few  weeks  after  the 
Republicans  had  nominated  John  C.  Fre- 
mont for  President  in  1856.  But  before  I 
ever  saw  him  I had  been  greatly  attracted 
by  his  reputation,  and  had  heard  much 
about  him.  Early  in  1850  I settled  in 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood whence  the  militia  company,  of  which 
Lincoln  was  elected  captain,  went  out  in 
defense  of  the  Illinois  pioneers  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  latter  year  I was  employed,  a 
part  of  the  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  just  below  the  bluff  upon  which 
New  Salem  had  stood.  There  Lincoln  had 


kept  a store  and  had  learned  surveying, 
there  he  had  read  law  and  gained  his  first 
aptitude  for  politics.  He  had  made  a deep 
impression  upon  the  people  there.  The 
men  who  had  known  him,  surrounded  and 
embarrassed  by  the  impediments  and  dis- 
couragements of  those  early  years,  regarded 
him  both  intellectually  and  morally  as  far 
above  the  average  man,  and  it  could  be  seen 
from  what  they  said  that  he  had  then  ex- 
hibited dimly  those  virtues  which  made  his 
later  life  so  memorable. 

So  fixed  was  this  impression  upon  my 
mind,  that  in  1856,  when  I went  to  Spring- 
field  in  order  to  fit  myself  for  my  profession 
and  to  enter  upon  the  practice,  I first  applied 
at  the  office  of  Lincoln  & Herndon  for 
admission  as  a student.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  in  the  office  at  the  time,  and  my  dis- 
appointment was  very  great  when  Mr. 
Herndon  told  me  that  there  was  no  opening; 
but  he  gave  me  a letter  to  James  C.  Conkling, 
a well-known  lawyer  of  Springfield,  and  I 
obtained  a place  in  the  latter’s  office.  A 
day  or  two  afterward  Mr.  Lincoln  hap- 
pened to  come  in.  Mr.  Conkling  intro- 
duced me  to  him,  adding  that  I was  a 
Republican.  Mr.  Lincoln  shook  hands 
with  me  in  his  kindly  way,  and  the  direct 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  his  bearing 
were  then  and  still  remain  the  exact  im- 
pression upon  me  of  his  daily  manner. 
There  was  a natural  courtesy  and  real  in- 
terest shown  toward  me,  with  nothing  of 
patronage  or  condescension.  His  manner 
toward  me,  a young  student  in  the  office, 
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Lincoln’s  speech  and  gesture  were  aided  by  his  singularly  expressive  and  intelligent 
countenance.  He  was  so  mercilessly  cartooned  and  ridiculed  during  some 
portions  of  his  life,  and  the  representations  of  him  that  remain 
are  many  of  them  so  absurd,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
those  who  have  never  seen  him  to  realize 
what  a speaking  countenance  he  had 
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was  precisely  the  same  as  that  toward  my 
preceptor,  an  older  and,  of  course,  much 

more  important  man.  ^ t 

After  Mr.  Lincoln  had  left  the  omce,  i 
started  to  the  postoffice.  When  I reached 
the  street  I saw  Mr.  Lincoln  a short  distance 
ahead,  going  in  the  same  direction.  ^ Some- 
thing seemed  to  attract  his  attention,  he 
stopped  and  walked  out  to  a self-raking 
reaping  machine  on  exhibition.  It  was^  then 
a new  invention,  and  quite  intricate  in  its 


daeuerreotypes  taken  m the  United  States 
by  the  agent  whom  Daguerre  sent 
to  Washington  from  France 


construction.  I had  caught  up  with  him  and 
Stopped  to  listen.  It  was  the  fipt  self-ralpr 
that  he  had  seen.  He  examined  it  with 
much  interest,  and  then  I listened  to  him 
explaining,  in  the  fewest  words  but  with 
great  clearness,  how  power  and  motion  were 
communicated  to  the  different  appliances, 
especially  to  the  sickle,  the  revolving  rake, 
and  the  reel. 

His  faculty  for  comprehending  and  un- 
derstanding machinery  I afterward  saw  ex- 
emplified when  I heard  him  argue  a paterit 
case  in  the  United  States  Courtat  Springfield. 


A number  of  models  representing  different 
machines  had  been  introduced  in  evidence 
and  they  were  upon  the  floor  before  the  jury. 
During  his  argument,  to  get  a better 
view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  inveffiion, 
he  knelt  down,  and  several  of  the  jurors 
for  the  same  purpose  came  to  where  he  was 
and  also  got  upon  their  knees.  _ I had  taken 
a vacant  chair  near  Jackson  Grimshaw,  and 
the  sight  drew  from  him  one  of  those  remarks 
which  were  never  wanting  when  he  was  in  a 
court-room.  I heard  Grimshaw  say  to 
Archibald  Williams,  his  colleague,  in  a 
low  tone  “I  guess  our  case  has  gone  to 
h— 1;  Lincoln  and  the  jurors  are  on  their 
knees  together.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  gauged — no  man  more 
accurately — the  essential  difference  be- 
tween speeches  in  the  courts  and  on  the 
political  platform.  I had  been  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois 
when  it  was  finally  determined  ^ that 
Senator  Douglas  would  have  a majority 
on  joint  ballot  of  the  members  elected  to 
the  legislature,  and  had  seen  how  philo- 
sophically he  took  his  defeat  and  disap- 
pointment. He  said:  “It  hurts  too 

much  to  laugh  and  I am  too  big  to  cry.^ 
Then  as  he  started  out  of  the  Secretary’s 
office,  he  said:  “Well,  I shall  now  have 
to  get  down  to  the  practice.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  adjust  a harvester  to  tall 
or  short  grain  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
sickle,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  change 
our  feelings  and  modes  of  expression  to 
suit  the  stump  or  the  bar.” 

Intelligent  men  with  impartial  and 
liberal  minds,  while  listening  to  Lin- 
coln’s arguments,  appeared  to  want  to 
agree  with  him.  He  never  awakened 
prejudice  by  narrow  and  uncharitable 
statements  or  inferences.  He  never 
unnecessarily  irritated  his  adversaries. 
While  he  did  not  arouse  the  passions  of 
“hurrah  boys”  as  much  as.  some  other 


the 


speakers,  his  influence  was  greater  with 
thinking  men.  The  people  liked  to  meet  him 
and  shake  his  hand.  One  morning  I hap- 
pened to  be  passing,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  on 
his  way  to  the  supreme  court,  met  Governor 
Reynolds,  who  was  an  ardent  Democrat  and 
pro-slavery  man;  they  shook  hands  very 
cordially  and  Reynolds  said  “I  have  not  met 
you  for  a long  time.”  After  a few  words 
Mr.  Lincoln  excused  himself  by  saying: 
‘T  have  a case  to  argue  in  the  supreme 
court  this  morning  and  must  go  on.”  And 
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James  C.  Conkling  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lincoln. 

Judge  Zane  later  became 
the  law  partner  of 
Herndon 

Lincoln’s  death,  the 
members  of  the 
Springfield  Bar  held  a 
meeting  in  the  old 
court-house  in  which 
he  had  practiced  for  so 
many  years.  On  this 
occasion  eminent  and 
able  men,  among  them 
Conkling,  and  Logan 
and  Herndon,  dwelt 
on  the  kindly  disposi- 
tion and  moral  quali- 
ties of  him  they 


Stephen  T.  Logan  and 
William  H.  Herndon  were, 
respectively,  Lincoln’s 
second  and  third 
law  partners 

doubtful  but  could  be 
decided  either  way 
without  violating  any 
just,  equitable  or 
moral  principle,  he 
was  very  strong — but 
if  he  thought  his  client 
was  wrong  he  would 
make  little  effort. 
Judge  Logan  declared 
Lincoln  a man  of  very 
profound  and  compre- 
hensive views,  and  as 
free  from  narrowness 


Stephen  T. Logan 


C . S . Zane 


as  he  passed  on  the  old 
Governor  said  to  us: 
“There  goes  a man 
I have  never  agreed 
with  politically,  and 
whom  I have  always 
opposed,  but  I would 
rather  shake  hands 
with  him  than  with 
any  man  living.  I 
always  feel  when  he 
shakes  hands  that  he 
means  just  what  the 
greeting  should  indi- 
cate, that  he  is  my 
personal  friend  and 
wishes  me  well.” 

On  the  day  of  Mr. 


termed  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men. 
Stephen  T.  Logan, 
himself  a distin- 
guished lawyer,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that 
Lincoln  was  a great 
lawyer,  with  this  ex- 
planation— if  he  be- 
lieved his  client  was 
right,  especially  in 
difficult  and  compli- 
cated cases,  he  was 
the  strongest  and  most 
comprehensive  rea- 
soner  and  lawyer  he 
had  ever  met — or  if 
the  case  was  somewhat 


The  Dying  Moments  of  President  Lincoln,  at  Washington,  Saturday  morning,  April  15th.  Reproduced  from 
an  engraving,  with  this  title,  in  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  for  April  29,  1805.  The 
drawing  includes  portraits  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Postmaster  Dennison,  Charles 
Sumner,  Robert  Lincoln,  General  Meade,  General  Halleck  and  Mr.  Stanton 


as  any  man  he  had  ever  known.  In 
support  of  his  opinion  he  said  that  he  was 
a member  of  the  Peace  Conference  that  sat 
in  the  city  of  Washington  in  February,  i86i, 
and  adjourned  the  first  of  the  following 
March;  that  before  starting  home  he  called 
on  his  old  townsman  and  friend,  and  in  the 
conversation  that  followed,  Lincoln  said: 
“If  agreeable  I will  read  to  you  my  in- 
augural.” After  he  had  finished,  Judge 
Logan  said:  “I  called  his  attention  to  the 

following  language: 

‘I  therefore  consider  that  in  view  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  the  union  is 
unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability 
I shall  take  care,  as  the  constitution  itself 
expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws 
of  the  union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all 
the  states.  Doing  this  I deem  to  be  only  a 
simple  duty  on  my  part,  and  I shall  per- 
form it  so  far  as  practicable  unless  my 
rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or,  in  some 
authoritative  manner,  direct  the  contrary. 

I trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a men- 
ace, but  only  as  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend 
and  maintain  itself.  In  doing  this  there 


need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence;  and 
there  shall  be  none  unless  it  be  forced  upon 
the  national  authority.  The  power  con- 
fided to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy 
and  possess  the  property  and  places  be- 
longing to  the  government  and  to  collect 
the  duties  and  imports.’ 


“I  said  to  him,”  continued  the  judge, 
“that,  in  my  opinion,  he  had  better  modify 
the  last  sentence,  which  is,  ‘The  power 
confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy 
and  possess  the  property  and  places  belong- 
ing to  the  government  and  to  collect  the 
duties  and  imports.’  I told  him  that  the 
southern  people  would  regard  that  language 
as  a threat  and  the  result  would  be  war,  the 
end  and  result  of  which  human  wisdom 
could  not  foresee.  After  I finished,  Lincoln 
said:  Tt  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to 
you  that  I have  great  respect  for  your  opin- 
ion, but  the  statements  you  think  should  be 
modified  were  carefully  considered  by  me 
and  the  probable  consequences  as  far  as  I 
can  anticipate  them.  The  statements  ex- 
press the  convictions  of  duty  that  the  great 
office  I shall  endeavor  to  fill  will  impose  upon 
me,  and  if  there  is  patriotism  enough  in  the 
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Procession  on  Second  street,  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  time  of  the  obsequies  of  President  Lincoln,  April  19, 1865. 
The  procession  was  some  miles  in  length,  surpassing  any  previous  demonstration  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  this  period  Rincon  Hill,  from  which  this  view  was  made,  was  the  fashionable  residence 
section  of  the  city.  From  a photograph  in  the  collection  of  Charles  B.  Turrill 


American  people,  the  union  will  be  saved; 
if  not,  it  will  go  down  and  I will  go  with  it.’ 
As  he  had  considered  the  situation  and  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  position  he 
had  taken  and  the  convictions  of  duty  he 
had  reached,  I felt  it  would  be  useless  to 
discuss  the  subject  further.  And  with 
mutual  respect  and  good  wishes  we  parted. 
Time  has  shown  that  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a 
broader  and  more  profound  view  of  the 
situation  and  prospect  than  I did,  and  that  I 
was  wrong  and  he  was  right.” 

Lincoln’s  story-telling  is  historic,  but  he 
never  spent  much  time  in  telling  a story. 
In  public  speaking  he  used  few  gestures  and 
he  was  never  vehement;  he  always  expressed 
his  earnestness  in  his  utterances  and  in  his 
countenance;  once,  on  returning  from  a 
meeting  where  he  had  spoken  for  an  hour, 
I said:  “You  must  have  been  about  worn 

out.”  He  said:  “No,  I can  speak  three  or 
four  hours  at  a time  without  feeling  weary.” 
On  reaching  the  house  we  found  a large 
basket  of  apples  in  the  sitting  room  and  were 
invited  to  help  ourselves.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 


a great  eater  of  apples.  He  said  to  me  once 
that  a man  should  eat  and  drink  only  that 
which  is  conducive  to  his  own  health. 
“Apples,”  he  said,  “agree  with  me,”  and  he 
added,  “a  large  per  cent  of  professional 
men  abuse  their  stomachs  by  imprudence 
in  drinking  and  eating,  and  in  that  way 
health  is  injured  and  ruined  and  life  is 
shortened.”  He  was  a close  observer  of 
natural  laws.  He  regarded  prudence  in  all 
respects  as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

On  many  occasions  I saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  It  was 
noticeable  how  well  he  adapted  his  con- 
versation and  ways  to  the  company  and  the 
surroundings.  His  readiness  and  willing- 
ness to  accommodate  himself  to  the  people 
around  him,  his  apparent  desire  to  con- 
tribute his  part  toward  rendering  social 
intercourse  enjoyable,  always  made  him  a 
welcome  figure.  In  conversation  he  did 
not  antagonize  others,  nor  did  he  ever  con- 
tend about  trifles,  and  as  to  essentials  he 
treated  those  differing  from  him  with  con- 
sideration. John  G.  Nicolay,  his  private 
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secretary  after  his  election,  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  him,  said  that  he 
was  yielding  and  accommodating  in  non- 
essentials,  but  “inflexibly  firm  in  a principle 
or  position  deliberately  taken.”  Although 
he  was  born  in  a slave  state  and  brought  up 
among  people  who  were  in  favor  of  slavery, 
he  never  wavered  in  his  abhorrence  of  it 
from  the  day  when  he  witnessed  but  one 
phase  of  the  institution  in  actual  operation. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  confidence  in  the  justness 
of  the  anti-slavery  battle  never  faltered 
through  the  years  I knew  him.  In  January, 
1859,  while  the  Democrats  were  celebrating 
the  election  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  Archibald  Williams, 
whom  I have  mentioned  before,  came  into 
Lincoln’s  office  and  finding  him  writing 
said:  “Well,  the  Democrats  are  making  a 

great  noise  over  their  victory.”  Looking  up 
Lincoln  replied:  “Yes,  Archie,  Douglas  has 
taken  this  trick,  but  the  game  is  not  played 
out.”  His  election  to  the  presidency  in  the 
next  year  justified  his  confidence. 

What  Mr.  Lincoln’s  ideas  upon  strict 
matters  of  creed  and  religious  doctrine  may 
have  been,  no  one  can  undertake  to  say. 
Perhaps  he  acted  upon  the  dictum  of  the 
well-known  man  of  letters  who  said  that  men 
of  the  world  are  all  of  one  religion,  but  what 
that  is,  they  never  tell.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  discussed  with  his  partner  questions  of 
metaphysics,  as  I happen  to  know.  One 
day  they  were  talking  of  the  Spencerian 
philosophy — as  to  that  part  of  it  which 
bases  ethical  and  moral  considerations  upon 
the  attainment  of  happiness.  As  bearing 
upon  the  problem  whether  actions  seemingly 
disinterested  are  really  any  more  than  an 
enlightened  self-interest,  Lincoln  referred 
to  an  incident  in  his  own  experience.  He 
said:  “One  afternoon  I was  traveling  in  my 
buggy  on  my  way  to  fill  an  appointment  for 
a political  speech  in  the  evening,  when  I 
came  to  a very  muddy  place  in  the  road. 
By  careful  driving  to  one  side  I got  through, 
but  I saw  a hog  stuck  fast  with  his  head 
still  out  of  the  stiff  mud,  and  I knew  that  he 
would  never  get  out  without  help,  but  my 
boots  were  polished  and  I was  dressed  for 
the  meeting  and  drove  on;  but  thinking  of 
the  loss  to  the  owner  and  the  cruelty  to  the 
animal,  I did  not  feel  satisfied  and  thought 
it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  hog  there  to 
perish,  and  turned  back  and  got  out  and 
pulled  the  animal  from  the  mire  to  solid 
ground,  then  found  some  water  nearby  and 


washed  my  hands  and  drove  on.  My  action 
seemed  disinterested,  but  on  further  reflec- 
tion I found  that  the  act  was  done  to  regain 
my  peace  of  mind,  my  own  happiness,  and 
was  not  entirely  disinterested  on  my  part.” 

A number  of  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  write  upon  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  have  seemed 
to  think  that  by  picturing  his  life  as  squalid 
as  possible  they  have  thereby  done  him 
great  honor.  Particulars  of  his  early  years 
collected  without  judgment  from  those  who 
either  did  not  know  the  facts  or  had  a motive 
in  misrepresenting  them,  have  been  given  to 
the  public  as  authentic.  Even  his  profes- 
sional career  has  not  received  the  credit  to 
which  his  marvelous  legal  capacity  entitled 
it.  Sa)dngs  have  been  attributed  to  him 
which  reflected  simply  the  commonness  and 
vulgarity  of  the  person  repeating  the  saying. 
Details  of  this  kind  have  been  industriously 
collected  by  those  who  had  not  sufficient 
judgment  to  discriminate  between  the  orig- 
inal saying  and  coloring  given  to  it  by  the 
mind  through  which  it  was  filtered.  He 
has  been  represented  as  uncouth  in  his  man- 
ner and  unrefined  in  his  daily  speech;  but 
any  close  observer  ought  to  know  that  a man 
whose  chief  characteristic  in  manner  was 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  whose  every 
written  and  authentically  reported  spoken 
word  was  notable  for  its  finished  propriety, 
was  incapable  of  such  a manner  or  of  such 
conversation. 

About  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
May  18,  i860,  the  day  when  Lincoln  was 
first  nominated  for  the  presidency,  I went  to 
his  office  in  the  city  of  Springfield.  Soon 
afterward  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived.  He  said 
as  he  came  in,  “Well,  boys,  what  do  you 
know?”  We  told  him  Seward  was  showing 
great  strength.  In  a little  while  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Baker,  the  editor  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  at  Springfield,  came  in  with  two 
telegrams,  the  first  saying  that  the  delegates 
were  coming  into  the  convention  hall,  and 
the  second  conveying  the  intelligence  that 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  nomination 
for  President  had  been  placed  before  the 
convention,  and  that  Lincoln’s  name  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Baker  went  out;  but  in  a short  time  returned 
with  a telegram  showing  the  first  ballot, 
giving  Mr.  Seward  173^  votes  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  102,  the  rest  of  the  votes  being 
scattered  among  other  candidates  for  the 
nomination.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at  the 
dispatch,  but  gave  no  expression  of 
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Satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  Not  long 
afterward  he  said : “The  dispatches  appear  to 
be  coming  to  the  Journal  office,  by  arrange- 
ment, I presume;  we  had  better  go  over 
there.”  And  Mr.  William  Davis  and  my- 
self went  along  with  him.  On  our  way  to 
the  Journal  office,  we  passed  the  foot  of  the 
stairway  leading  from  the  sidewalk  up  to  the 
telegraph  office,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 
“We  had  as  well  go  up,  it  must  be  about 
time  for  the  second  ballot  to  come.”  And 
we  went  up  to  the  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing and  into  the  telegraph  office.  The 
operator  had  just  commenced  receiving  the 
second  ballot,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
he  handed  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  stated  that 
Mr.  Seward  had  received  184^  votes  to  181 
for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Seward  had  gained  but  ii 
votes  to  a gain  of  79  for  Lincoln.  While  he 
did  not  give  utterance  to  his  feelings,  I 
could  see  plainly  an  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion pass  over  his  face  as  he  read,  for  he  had 
a very  intelligent  and  expressive  counte- 
nance. We  then  went  over  to  the  Journal 
office.  Soon  afterward  the  local  editor  said 
he  would  go  to  the  telegraph  office  and  get 
the  third  ballot;  he  thought  it  about  time 
for  it,  and  Mr.  Davis  and  I went  along. 
Very  soon  the  third  ballot  commenced 
coming.  The  editor  stepped  behind  the 
counter  and  looked  over  the  operator’s 
shoulder,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  operator 
handed  him  the  result.  I saw  they  were  a 
little  nervous,  and  asked  the  result,  but  the 
editor  made  no  reply.  I then  stepped  around 
the  end  of  the  counter  and  asked  the  oper- 
ator for  the  result.  He  said  that  Lincoln  was 
nominated,  but  the  editor  wished  to  be  the 
first  to  announce  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  I over- 
took the  editor  and  Davis  a few  rods  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  Davis  was  plying 
the  editor  with  questions,  and  he  finally 
asked:  “How  does  it  look?”  Whereupon 

the  editor  said:  “It  looks  d — d bad.”  We 
walked  back  together  to  the  Journal  office. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  a number  of  other  men 
were  there,  and  the  editor  undertook  to  call 
for  three  cheers,  but  the  call  lacked  spirit, 
and  I stepped  upon  a chair  and  waved  my 
hat  in  the  air  and  called  for  three  cheers 
for  the  next  president.  Three  rousing 
cheers  were  given,  and  then  those  who  were 
there  commenced  calling:  “Read  the  dis- 

patch.” It  was  read  aloud  and  handed  to 
Mr.  Lincoln;  whereupon  he  said:  “I  knew 
this  would  come  when  I saw  the  second 
ballot.”  He  then  received  hearty  congratu- 


The statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Pietro  Mezzara, 
which  was  unveiled  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School,  in  San  Francisco,  April  14,  1868,  was  the  first 
statue  erected  to  Lincoln,  a notable  token  of  Western 
patriotism.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire,  April  18, 1906.  A 
replica  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Lincoln  School  Associa- 
tion in  the  Civic  Center  of  San  Francisco.  From  a 
photograph  in  the  collection  of  Charles  B.  Turrill 

lations  from  us  all.  A merchant  from 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  happened  to  be 
present  suggested  that  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  have  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  written 
at  once.  Lincoln  looked  at  the  man  and 
said:  “My  friend,  I do  not  see  much  in  my 
life  as  yet  to  write  about.”  After  some 
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further  talk  he  went  down  to  the  sidewalk, 
and  several  men  were  near,  playing  a game 
which  consisted  in  knocking  the  ball  with 
their  hands  against  a building.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  played  occasionally  with  them  to 
benefit  his  shoulders,  which  were  a little 
stiff  at  times,  as  he  said,  and  they  ceased 
playing  and  came  up  to  congratulate  him. 
He  said:  “Come  up,  boys,  we  will  shake 

hands  while  we  can,  we  do  not  know  what 
effect  this  may  have  upon  our  opportuni- 
ties hereafter.”  Afterward  he  looked  over 
toward  his  house,  and  said,  rather  gravely 
and  with  evident  sincerity:  “There  is  a lady 
over  yonder  who  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
news;  I will  carry  it  to  her.”  He  then 
walked  south  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth 
street  across  Washington  street,  and  came 
in  front  of  the  Marine  Bank.  Robert  Irwin, 
its  cashier,  came  out  and  congratulated  him; 
their  friendship  had  been  of  long  standing. 
He  then  walked  on  and  a messenger  boy 
who  had  come  out  of  the  telegraph  office 
overtook  him  and  handed  him  a message, 
for  which  he  receipted,  and  after  reading  it 
he  passed  on  to  his  house  and  to  his  wife. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one,  if  not  more,  of 
his  biographers,  that  this  last  dispatch  was 
his  first  notification  of  his  nomination;  but 
the  telegram  announcing  his  nomination  on 
the  third  ballot  had  been  in  his  hands,  as  I 
have  stated,  as  long  as  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  he  had  been  congratulated  by  a number 
of  people  upon  his  nomination,  before  this 
last  telegram  was  handed  him.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  direct  com- 


munication between  the  Convention  Hall 
and  some  newspapers.  After  all  changes  in 
the  ballot  had  been  made,  a private  dis- 
patch from  the  superintendent  of  the  tele- 
graph company  was  sent,  and  this  was  the 
telegram  actually  handed  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  the  street.  One  biographer  of  Lincoln 
says  that  when  he  read  the  dispatch  he  was 
excited,  but  this  is  a total  error.  Any  one 
who  knew  him  would  instantly  say  it  was 
an  error.  He  showed  no  nervousness  or 
excitement,  when  he  was  first  informed  of  \ 
his  nomination,  that  I could  discover,  and  V 
I probably  noticed  him  as  closely  as  any- 
body. I thought  he  read  the  dispatch  con- 
taining the  result  of  the  second  ballot  with 
deeper  interest  than  he  did  the  third.  He 
regarded  his  nomination  as  a foregone  con- 
clusion after  he  read  the  second  ballot. 
That  day  he  did  not  tell  a story  or  “crack  a 
joke”  in  my  hearing;  he  appeared  to  be 
graver  and  at  times  sadder  than  usual.  I 
attributed  this  to  an  anticipation  of  the  great 
responsibility  that  would  await  himif  elected. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  in 
1 86 1,  I was  in  Washington.  I had  called 
upon  him  there  before  that  day,  and  when  I 
left  the  city  I went  to  the  White  House  to  bid 
him  good-by,  but  I found  such  a throng 
of  senators  and  congressmen  that  I hardly 
felt  justified  in  trespassing  upon  his  kind- 
ness. A few  years  passed  by,  and  the  whole 
world  had  become  filled  with  the  amplitude 
of  his  fame.  But  I was  never  again  to  see 
alive  the  greatest  man  and  kindest  nature 
that  I have  ever  known. 


